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NOMAD AND SEDENTARY FOLKS OF 
NORTHERN AFRICA 

By E. F. Gautier 
University of Algiers 

For the last 20 years I have been familiarizing myself with the Algerian 
Sahara. A recent journey in Egypt has drawn my attention to the differ- 
ences between the eastern and western portions of the great desert. From 
the human point of view the essential difference lies in the relations between 
the nomad and sedentary folk. 

The Algerian Sahara 

In its entirety the French Sahara occupies not less than half the area 
of the United States. 1 The map, Figure 1, accompanying the present article 
represents the best known part, the northeastern corner conventionally 
described as the Algerian Sahara. It is of the inhabitants of this region 
that I here propose to speak. 

The physical stamp of this part of the Sahara, as I have elsewhere pointed 
out, 2 is its skeleton framework of great Quaternary wadis. Strictly related 
to the existence of these wadis are the pasture grounds of the nomads. 
Sometimes the floor of the wadis is carpeted with the xerophilous plants 
upon which the camel browses. But there is also a vegetation of the dunes. 
The dunes, or ergs, are the alluvium of vanished rivers accumulated in the 
basins by eolian transportation. 

TUAREGS AND SHAMBAS 

These two great categories of pasturage, that of the wadis and that of 
the dunes, correspond to a distinction of nomadic tribes: Tuareg in the one 
case, Shamba in the other. Of course this does not mean that the Tuaregs 
never pasture their camels on the dunes nor the Shambas in the wadis; 
but broadly speaking the Shambas are nomads of the erg, the Tuaregs of 
the rocky plateaus. It is a fact that the camels of the Shambas, accustomed 
to treading sand, wound their feet on the rocks of the wadis far more than 
does the Tuareg camel. 

The most important point of distinction in the relations of these nomads 
is a matter of situation. The erg country occupied by the Shambas is 
comparatively near the sea, and the people are in close touch with the 

1 Readers of the former Bulletin of the American Geographical Society will recall the map of the French 
Sahara accompanying the article by W. A. Cannon, "Recent Exploration in the Western Sahara," Bulk Amer. 
Geogr. Soc, Vol. 46, 1914, PP- 81-99. 

2 E. F. Gautier: Deserts compares, Ann. de Giogr., Vol. 28, 1919, pp. 401-413. 
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Mediterranean world. Furthermore, they are Arabs having community of 
language and sentiment with all the Near East. The Tuaregs in their 
mountains in the heart of the continent are i ,000 kilometers from the Medi- 
terranean, which they have never seen, though for centuries they have con- 
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Fig. i— Map of the eastern portion of the Algerian Sahara showing the oasis and the terri- 
tories occupied by the Shambas and Tuaregs. Tugurt is the present terminus of the railway, 
the continuation to Wargla being projected. Scale i ; 12,000,000. 

trolled communications between it and the Sudan. The Sahara is theirs. 
They share its mystery. It has surrounded them with an aureole of romance 
bestowing on them a world-wide fame out of all proportion to their numerical 
importance. The name Tuareg is very generally known. It is to be found 
in every school geography associated with the name Sahara and used as 
the type of one great human group — the nomad. The Tuaregs are pure 
Berbers. They hate the Shambas; between them is perpetual and deadly 
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Fig. 3 



Fig. 2 — Pasturage of the wadi in the Algerian Sahara. The rocky ravines are characteristic of the region. 
Fig. 3 — Pasturage of the erg in the Algerian Sahara showing the scanty vegetation of the dunes. 
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enmity. Yet as human groups they are closely comparable. They live 
the same kind of life adapted to the same desert. No attempt will here be 
made to distinguish them. 

The Oases 

In the same region are the sedentary cultivators of the oases. A group 
of oases lies in the region of the great shotts between Biskra and Wargla. 
Its economic heart is the Wadi Rhir, a chaplet of palm gardens of which 
the chief is Tugurt, terminus of the railroad. Another group is that 
of Tidikelt of which only the eastern extremity with the capital In Salah 
is figured in the accompanying map. The great oases of Ghadames and 
Ghat (Rhat) belong politically to Tripoli; but they are not alien to our 
discussion, Ghat especially. 

All these oases are of the same type. Under the shade of the date palms 
are the irrigated gardens. Whence comes the water? From the name 
Wadi Rhir and its geographical situation along the lower Igharghar one 
might believe that it was supplied with water by the wadi. But no flood 
of the Igharghar or the Wadi Mya ever approaches the Wadi Rhir by some 
hundred kilometers. The water is artesian, obtained by wells. At Tidi- 
kelt the arrangement for obtaining water is more complicated ; there is in 
use a system of subterranean canals known to the Arabs as foggera. But 
without exception water supplying the oases comes from a depth and is 
secured by processes of surprising technical complexity. 

In the Wadi Rhir native tradition attributes invention of the artesian 
wells to Dhu'l Karnain (literally signifying the two-horned). This is the 
name by which Alexander the Great is designated in the Koran, but it is 
Alexander in his role as the son of Jupiter Ammon (Ammon Ra) in which 
official capacity he was worshipped in Egypt by the side of the sun god. 
All tourists to Egypt have seen the chapel of Alexander in the temple of 
Luxor. The photograph, Figure 4B, is the representation of Ammon Ra 
from the temple of Karnak at Thebes. Figure 4A is Dhu'l Karnain from 
a rock carving near Figuig (on the Moroccan border of Algeria) one of the 
largest oases of the French Sahara. The two localities lie 3,000 kilometers 
apart at opposite ends of the Sahara. The resemblances of the carvings 
are striking. It is the same ram's head that is represented with the same 
detail — the Two-Horned god of the oasis and of irrigation. 

The technique of irrigation in the Algerian oases comes from Egypt, 
and it is interesting to note that traditions and native monuments pre- 
serve recognizable traces of their Egyptian origin. The technique of this 
old civilization is at strange variance with the barbarisms of those prac- 
ticing it at the present day. 

The oases dwellers are Haratin. The word comes from an Arab root 
signifying "to cultivate;" but it has lost its etymological sense and ac- 
quired an ethnic meaning, mulatto, and implies furthermore a mulatto 
type approaching the negro. The Haratin are a dark-skinned people. The 
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Tuaregs and Shambas are light-colored. Malaria, which is unknown on the 
pasturages, is on the contrary severe in the oases. Hereby may be explained 
the negroid aspect of the oasis dwellers, since for generation after genera- 
tion there has been in operation a tendency to eliminate the more susceptible 
white element of the Haratin. 

Relation Between Nomads and Oasis Dwellers 

The sharp contrast that separates nomads and sedentary peoples does 
not mean, however, that these two human groups live independently of 
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Fig. 4 — A shows a rock carving near the oasis of Figuig which represents Dhu'l Karnain, the two-horned 
god of irrigation. B is a representation of Ammon Ra, the god of the oasis, carved on the wall of the Temple 
of Karnak at Thebes. The similarity of the figures suggests the identity of the two gods worshipped at the 
extremities of the Sahara. 



each other. They are two parts of the same social mechanism, and its 
progress is dependent upon their collaboration. The life of the nomad 
is spent outside the oases, far from houses; with his family he dwells under 
the tent, almost, one might say, under the sky, in the pasture grounds and 
the paths leading to them. It is the life to his taste, his passionate prefer- 
ence. But from time to time he likes to descend on the oasis as the sailor 
likes to touch land. It is a psychological as well as an economic necessity. 
The nomad comes to the oasis to see men, to learn the news, to frequent 
the bazaars and the places of amusement. 

It should be observed that the oases, even the smallest of some few hun- 
dred inhabitants, are towns, not villages. They possess the organs of 
urban life, as one readily appreciates at first sight. The architecture shows 
this, the storied houses with fine stairways, broad verandas opening on the 
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best exposure, and arcades. The building material is generally inferior. 
Stone structures are rare, almost everything is built of sun-dried clay. 
But in complexity of technique the methods of construction are a counter- 
part to the methods of irrigation, an inheritance of an old eastern civiliza- 
tion. Herodotus describing Babylon depicts the same contrast between 
the magnificence of the architecture and the inferiority of the material 
employed. Every oasis is a Babylon in miniature. 

In this urban setting the life itself is distinctly urban. Each oasis has 
its market place, a sort of public promenade with booths. The places of 
amusement are indicative of the night life which is analogous to that of the 
low quarters of one of our ports. 

There is also an economic side to the relations of the nomad with the 
oases. As regards food resources it is axiomatic that the nomad makes 
do what he has. There is the milk and flesh of his flocks, and he utilizes to 
an astonishing degree the wild plants of the desert. To cite but one in- 
stance, he gathers lolo, grains of a wild gramineous plant (Arabic drinn, 
Aristida pungens), for use as a flour, a side light on the domestication of 
wheat in the dawn of history. But such resources are yet insufficient. The 
nomad is tributary to the oasis for the greatest part of his vegetable diet, 
dates and cereals (wheat or millet). 

On the other hand, he supplies the oases with indispensable products, 
in part of his own manufacture, rugs and fabrics woven by his women from 
the wool or hair of the flocks and herds or beautifully tanned leathers. 
He is also the intermediary bringing to the oases foreign goods, European 
cottons, for instance. 

Subordination of the Sedentary Peoples of the Algerian Sahara 

Such are the most fundamental relations between nomad and sedentary 
folk, not only in the Algerian Sahara but in all deserts and steppes. We 
shall now consider the peculiarities differentiating our region. 

Here are two sets of people opposed to each other in every detail of 
their manner of life and even in their racial characteristics. Yet the social 
fabric is woven of their intimate relations. Our European societies are 
troubled by class strife, but the difference between our classes is far from 
being as profound as that which separates nomad and oasis dweller. How 
is equilibrium maintained? How are differences settled? Who polices and 
who governs? The answer is not far to seek. 

Saharan society is of an anarchic and violent character. Familiar sobri- 
quets for the region are bled-el-khouf, "country of fear," and bled-es-sif, 
"country of the sword." The oases are fortresses, walled and bristling 
with towers. Must one conclude that permanent warfare exists between 
the two peoples? Such is not the case in general. Each group fights amongst 
itself. The fortifications of the oases are primarily a protection against 
neighboring oases. A nomad tribe has for its hereditary enemy another 
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nomad tribe; there is a river of blood between Shambas and Tuaregs. 
Nomads and sedentary folk are too much complementary parts of one whole 



The sedentary folk would not think 
This fact will be appreciated if one 



to engage in combat with each other, 
of offering resistance to the nomads, 
reflects on the life of the latter. The 
desert climate, dry and severe, is 
very healthful. The nomad has the 
bodily characteristics of the white 
race. Save for certain rheumatic 
afflictions his strong frame preserves 
up to an advanced age an astonishing 
vigor. He passes his life from in- 
fancy to death wandering over the 
vast stretches of a region without 
security, where the distances be- 
tween water may be as much as five 
or six days' forced march. He must 
travel fully equipped against attack, 
eating and drinking as little as 
possible. With empty stomach he 
must keep his head clear and his 
memory sure for topographic detail 
— under pain of death. To the 
dangers of nature are added those 
of his fellow man. Suspicion is bred 
in these monotonous solitudes. The 
nomad who encounters trace of 
human presence on the desert roads 
examines it with the inquietude of a 
Robinson Crusoe. The hard and 
dangerous life tempers body and 
soul, breeding a virile mind in the 
body of an athlete. This is the 
individual. In the tribes an instinc- 
tive disciplinary bond unites him to 
his fellows. Whether he guards the 
pasturage, escorts a caravan, or is 
actually taking part in a razzia, the nomad is a soldier every moment of his 
life. And the nomad tribe is a regiment. 

W 7 hat chance have the poor Haratin against this disciplined horde? They 
are conscious of their racial inferiority, and they suffer a similar physical 
disability. Spending their entire life in the narrow horizon of the palm 
gardens they are stunted in body and mind. The Haratin hi ve solved 
the problem by submission — they obey. 

Each oasis has its nomad masters who at the same time are its pro- 




Fig. s — A covered passageway in the oasis of 
Figuig (western Algeria). Their buildings and institu- 
tions show the distinctly urban character of the oases. 
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tectors, its guard and its army — in consideration of regular tributes, 
irregularly collected by some abuse of power. It is under these conditions 
that the Tidikelt oases and Ghat pertain to the Tuaregs ; Wargla and the 
Wadi Rhir to the Shambas. 

The nomads are a superior caste comparable in a sense to the feudal 
lords. According to a Tuareg saying, "Shame enters the family with the 
plow." 

It is worth while noting that in their social life the Tuaregs preserve 
traces of the matriarchate and in their utensils reminiscences of the 
later Stone Age. They are in fact splendid intelligent animals. In this 
respect they make a notable contrast with their serfs, the sedentary 
Haratin, who still retain vestiges of an old civilization, the oldest 
civilization of the world. 

Tuaregs, Shambas, Haratin as Type Peoples 

Tuaregs, Shambas, Haratin — they are all without importance from 
the numerical standpoint. Their exact numbers we do not know, but as- 
suredly the Tuaregs could not put a thousand warriors in the field. Their 
interest for us is as human types of two great classes of peoples in French 
North Africa. They are extreme types, it is true, a little overdrawn, as it 
were, but so much the more helpful for the visualizing of certain basal 
concepts in human geography. 

The Tuaregs belong to a group of tribes whose ancestors, under the name 
of Almoravides, conquered Morocco and Spain and filled with their glorious 
exploits the history of two centuries. The Shambas claim for their fore- 
fathers certain tribes of Hillalian Arabs whose traditional fame is still 
sung by wandering minstrels in the coffee-houses of Cairo. Setting out 
on their triumphant career in the eleventh century these tribes progressively 
invaded all Barbary, overthrowing empires and putting to the sword the 
Sultans of Tlemcen and Fez. 

Not all the nomad tribes of French Africa can boast so brilliant a past or 
so romantic a present as Tuareg and Shamba, but all are of the warrior clan ; 
all enjoy a feeling of social superiority and share a disdain for sedentary 
life. In current talk the nomad is referred to by a respectful paraphrase, 
"the people of powder" or "the people of the sword" or again "the people 
of the tent." The tent is as respectable as the house. To the Algerian 
nomad the towns are el khnez, "nauseating." The son of a noble family 
is designated kheima kebira, "son of the great tent." A nomad tribe ruined 
by losing its camels and consequently its mobility enters on sedentary 
life with rancor in its heart. It is the supreme humiliation, an irretrievable 
loss of caste. There is an expression of the great historian Ibn Khaldun 
on the degenerate descendants of ancient nomad tribes, "They have become 
so abased," says he, "that they pay the impost." The true nomad levies 
tribute and pockets it. 
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Not all the sedentary folk of French Africa are as abject as the Haratin 
of the Sahara. One may instance the M'zabites and the Kabyles. These 
peoples have held their own against the nomads and have preserved their 
independence but at heavy cost, hard pressed and beleaguered behind their 
fortress walls or in their high mountain valleys. Under the most favorable 
circumstances the sedentary peoples form a commercial or rural democracy, 
a populace of barefooted fantassin in contrast with the nomad cavaliers, 
the gentlemen of the sword, the least of whom has the aplomb and non- 
chalance of the aristocrat. 

Such is the situation in Algeria and in all French North Africa. At first 
contact with the Egyptian social organization one realizes with surprise 
that on the banks of the Nile the situation is reversed. 

The Egyptian Sahara 

The Nile, whose valley constitutes Egypt proper, cuts the Egyptian 
Sahara into two parts, the Arabian and the Libyan deserts. It is the latter 
only that supports a human element. This is in the Egyptian oases, Kharga, 
Dakhla, Farafra, Baharia, Siwa. 3 Here dwell the peoples we shall com- 
pare with our Algerians. 

The oases are entirely comparable the one with the other, Kharga or 
Dakhla with Wargla or Ghat. As regards their appearance, the importance 
of the palm groves, the numbers of inhabitants, the methods of securing 
water supply, they are alike. On the identity of the details of the last we 
have already spoken in discussing Dhu'l Karnain. Herodotus has described 
at length this string of like oases stretching from "Thebes in Egypt" to the 
"Pillars of Hercules" and "the Atlas," passing by the "Oasis of Ammon." 4 

The very name oasis is applied by Herodotus to the palm grove that we 
know today as Kharga. Everyone knows that this word "oasis," which has 
passed into most European languages, is a term of Egyptian origin. It 
should also be remarked that in the oasis of Siwa (the modern name for 
the oasis of Ammon) the language in use is a Berber dialect. As regards 
the oases, then, the similarity of the two Saharas, Algerian and Egyptian, 
has an ancient and firm foundation. But from every other point of view 
there is no accord between them. 

As I have shown elsewhere 5 the two deserts are physically dissimilar. 
There is nothing in the Libyan Desert comparable with the system of 
Quaternary wadis in the French Sahara. Erosion has there developed a 
topography illustrated in the photograph (Fig. 7). The surface presented 
is that of a level plateau of low altitude from which rise occasional isolated 
buttes, the Zeugen Berge which Passarge has described from the Kalahari, 
a landscape that can only be explained as the result of prolonged eolian 

8 Only the Egyptian portion of the Libyan desert is discussed here; hence there is no mention of the inter- 
esting Kufra oases and the Senussi. — Edit. Note. 

4 Herodotus, Bk. 4, Ch. 181. 

5 Article cited in footnote 2. 
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erosion acting through geological ages. The economic and human conse- 
quence is the absence of pasturages. 

Another fact of first importance is the relative narrowness of the Egyptian 
Sahara. It is limited on the one side by the Red Sea, on the other by the 
enormous mass, completely arid and impenetrable, of the Libyan erg, 
an obstacle more repellent than the sea. Hence not only pasturage but 
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Fig. 6 — Map of the Egyptian Sahara showing the oases of the Libyan Desert 
east of the great Libyan erg. Scale i : 9,000,000. 

space is lacking the nomad. It must be said that Egypt itself is nothing 
more than a huge oasis, with that of Chaldea the finest on our earth. Ac- 
cording to the last census (191 1) Egypt had nearly 15,000,000 inhabitants. 
The presence in the heart of the Egyptian Sahara of such an agglomeration 
of sedentary peoples settles the question with the nomads. 



The Bedouin 

The Egyptian Sahara has its Bedouins. Bedouin, the Arabic form of the 
word Bedawi, has passed into the European languages with the significance 
of nomad. The implication of the Bedawi is unflattering, and Bedouin 
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as we use it retains some of this derogatory sense — tatterdemalion. In 
Algeria it would never occur to any one to call the nomad "Bedawi." To do 
so would be ridiculous as well as dangerous. In Egypt the term does not 
offend anyone ; not even the individual to whom it is applied. 

The Bedouins are pastoral folk; they are the owners of camels and asses. 
But they pasture their flocks along the Nile under the control of the Ad- 
ministration. They are leaders of caravans, convoyers, commissaries. In 





Fig. 7 — A view of the Libyan Desert between Kharga and Dakhla. Prolonged eolian erosion has developed 
a level plateau region, from which rise isolated buttes. 

the last resort they tend to mendicancy; joining what, in French, is known 
as the armee roulante, in English as the army of loafers. Anyone who 
has visited the pyramids under the escort of an Egyptian mule driver 
has seen the Bedouin in the discharge of one of his functions. Obviously 
such people are not of the warrior caste of Tuareg and Shamba with their 
long tradition of glory and dominion. 

In the oasis of Kharga the tourist admires the temple of Hibis; 6 it is a 
little jewel comparable in its finish with any building of the Nile basin. 
At Siwa still exist the ruins of the great temple of Ammon where all the 
ancient world came to worship. The Algerian oases have nothing compar- 
able. The Egyptian oases bear the mark of the eternal mastery of the 
Pharaoh. In contrast to Algeria Egypt is a country where the sedentary 
has always dominated the nomad by overwhelming force. 

6 See the photograph, Fig. 6, accompanying the article by W. H. Hobbs "A Pilgrimage in Northeastern 
Africa, with Studies of Desert Conditions," Geogr. Rev., Vol. 3. 1917. PP- 337-355- 
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Meharists and the Camel Corps 

The difference between the two Saharas is interestingly reflected in a 
point of detail — the form of the saddles used on the dromedaries. In 
Egypt the dromedary is saddled with a gabit, a type of saddle used, under 
a variety of local names, in Nubia, around the Red Sea, and in Syria. With 
some unimportant modifications which we need not consider here it has 
been adopted by the Camel Corps of the British army. This saddle encases 
the hump extending back and fore; it is roomy and commodious but a 




Fig. 8 — A, soldier of the Camel Corps of the British army. The saddle used encases the hump of the 
camel while a leather foot rest is placed on the animal's neck. B, a Tuareg. The saddle is very light and 
is placed in front of the hump. The bare feet of the rider rest on the camel's neck. 

trifle heavy. The idea of attaching the saddle to the hump is so natural 
that one finds it everywhere in Algeria as in Egypt. But for their fleet 
camels the Tuaregs and Shambas employ a saddle constructed on a different 
principle. They call it the rahla, a term signifying traveler, nomad. With- 
out the slightest change it is used as the regulation saddle in the Com- 
pagnies frangaises de meharistes. The rahla is placed on the withers of the 
animal in front of the hump, which remains entirely free. It is equivalent 
to the front half of the Egyptian saddle. It is lower and cannot be mounted 
during pursuit. The neck of the animal needs protection from the chafing 
of the saddle, and the rider must lighten himself of the heavy part of his 
equipment. It is obviously adapted to the life of the Tuareg as we have 
described it, to the crossing of great waterless spaces. 

Conclusion 

We have attempted to analyze the conditions of human life and the 
relationship between the nomad and sedentary folk in two corners of 
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the Sahara. It is a little subject, clearly defined. Its conclusions may be 
generalized to extend over all Algeria and all Egypt from the present into 
the remote past. 

Egypt is the cradle of our Christian civilization. The Egyptian still 
retains the characteristics of a people of ancient civilization, the subtle 
intellect, the hypercritical spirit. One recalls the descriptions of Alexan- 
drian times left by the ancient writers and reflects on the bond between 
the growth of a great empire of sedentary peoples and their civilization with 
its foundation of order, wealth, and peaceful leisure. 

Algeria with her neighbors Tunisia and Morocco is the home of the Ber- 
bers (Latin Barbari). The history of the Berbers is that of endless, indef- 
inite warfare. This is the civilization that produced Hannibal, Masinissa, 
Jugurtha, the Fatimite generals who conquered Egypt, the Moors who 
pushed their way through Spain into southern France. There is a bond 
between this exclusively militaristic past and the present dominance of the 
nomads. 

During the war Moslem soldiers in French uniform became familiar 
figures in France. They were natives of northern Africa, more particularly 
Algerians. Side by side were other native soldiers in the uniform of the 
British army. These were from India, however, not from Egypt. With 
her great population Egypt furnished scarcely a soldier to the Allies. Algeria 
and Tunisia furnished according to my estimate — no official figures are 
available — several hundred thousands. It is true, of course, that political 
conditions are different in the two areas and furthermore that during the 
last years of the war conscription was in effect in Algeria. But it is probably 
true to say that the Algerians would have been mortally offended to have 
been left out of the greatest war in history. Certainly the part they played 
has helped our mutual relations. In the last analysis it is the response 
of the warlike spirit, a spirit to which the Egyptian is stranger. The ata- 
visms that these two peoples represent are the converse of each other. 



